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THE HOMES OF AMERICA 



ii. 



HERE are a sincerity and beauty about some of 
our modern homes, which show us that the seven 
lamps of architecture have not been lighted in 
vain. A London author, with much good taste, 
has said that " the hideous wall-papers and car- 
pets of our grandfathers, the senseless decoration, 
the gold and plaster, the veneer and the stucco, 
are now giving way to artistic decoration of a sober and exquisite 
beauty. The great god Sham, the creation of a plutocracy, the 




almighty idol of materialism and convention, must prepare for dis- 
solution." 

The beautiful and peculiar villa of Mr. Bierstadt, on the Hudson, 
is indeed an exponent of the improved spirit of the present age, 
when household art and household beauty have become house- 
hold words. A large and substantial house, built of rough blue- 
stone gneiss, the granite of the Hudson, it rises on its lofty side-hill, 
crowned with towers, surrounded with galleries, and adorned with 
oriel-windows ; it is at once picturesque, unusual, and sincere— a 










Residence of Albert Bierstadt, Esq. 



rebuke to the "great god Sham," to the veneer and stucco villas, 

M tU £ ately S ° common in our new an d hurried civilisation. 
anHtk Bierstadtwas five years in selecting the site for his house, 

Z*£ £ ! f n ° d ° ubt but that [t commands one of the best views 
on the Hudson. 

snlV r ° nt ^ Haverstraw Ba Y> the widest point of the Hud- 
of wT'b Lookm S u Pward, the eye catches the mountains back 
scene S*' and ^ he sun lin 2 ers Ingest on Old Cro'-Nest, 
comhinL P u 6tlC sorrowsof the Culprit Fay; unexpected and new 
thThr^ 10nS ™ g ° Ut the wi * di "gs of the majestic river, through 
S ™ a ZCS of the Ta PP a * Zee, down by the Palisades, until 
reaches the great city whose tributary it has been-- an honest 



river," as Irving delighted to call it, " with no treacherous quick- 
sands beneath its fair surface." 

The house is four stories high, with a tower. Being an artist, 
Mr. Bierstadt naturally built his house to paint pictures in, and 
one half of it is given to studio. . A noble room — this studio com- 
prises three stories in height, starting from the second floor ; on 
the same floor is a library, separated by doors twenty feet high, 
curtained with portieres of striped Algerian stuff. One side of 
this room is composed entirely of glass. When thrown together, 
library and studio, a space seventy feet in length is gained. 
The studio is fitted with oiled pine-floors and woodwork ; a large 
fireplace, surmounted by a picture, adds dignity and cheerfulness 
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to one side of the room, while a gallery running across one end 
enables Mr. Bierstadt to gain distant views of his own pictures, 
and to see them as others see them, and are to see them. 

For internal decoration, Mr. Bierstadt has had the rare privilege 
of selecting, from his own studies, pictures which are set in mould- 
ings of black walnut and oak, the effect of which is beautiful and 
rare. There is also a frieze of sketches about the library, which 
will some day give place to bas-reliefs of bronze. The furniture 
of this apartment is of old carved oak. 

Filled thus with the artist's conceptions and studies from Nature, 
unique decorations, rare furniture, souvenirs of friendship, old 
Venetian andirons in brass, dating back to 1 564, fine pictures by 
Bouguereau and other artists, with its pretty and unusual gallery 
and balustrade of bronzes after the antique, with its transparent 



wall of glass rendering the magnificent landscape a perpetual tri- 
butary to its beauty, this noble room may well challenge com- 
petition in this country, perhaps in the world. Art and Nature 
combine to make it a reservoir of pleasure, instructive variety, and 
artistic surprise. The lower floor contains a billiard-room, dining- 
room, and kitchen, while the cellar burrows backward into a side- 
hill. And here occurs one of the surprises of the house : being 
built into a hill, one can step from every story on to terra firma ; 
from a contemplation of celestial scenery in the second story, from 
a view which one observer described as being like that from a bal- 
loon, one can walk out on the green turf, and find a croquet-ground 
hung in air, like the far-famed gardens of Babylon. 

Over the library, and holding the highest oriel-window, is an ar- 
tist's bedroom ; by an ingenious contrivance this communicates 




Residence of Hon. H. G. Eastman, Poughkeepsie, A T . Y. 



with the gallery over the studio, and a sliding-dopr admits the 
occupant, with true Venetian stillness, into the splendours of the 
room below. 

Bedrooms and parlor fill the spaces at the back of the studio, all 
opening on broad piazzas and external galleries, all of course com- 
manding unlimited views. Internal galleries, commanding other 
oriel-windows, and " coigns of vantage " for views, or sweet spots 
of seclusion, where the* lady of the house can withdraw with her 
work-box or book, and hold " communion with Nature in her visi- 
ble forms," abound in this unique house. 

It was built in 1866-67 by Mr. J. Wrey Mould, an artist and 
architect of singular intelligence, full of the spirit of the present, 
informed and learned in all the glorious testimony of the past; 
original in his conceptions, and unprejudiced in his artistic opinions. 
It is also the outcropping of the artist-mind of Mr. Bierstadt. 



With its strong stone front, its inlaid and polished floors, its 
hard-wood finish, its valuable and sincere work, its artistic sugges- 
tions, this house promises to last for centuries, as beautiful in a 
hundred years as it is now, perhaps more so. For Nature, which 
has ingeniously been made its decorator, will grow more lovely 
every day, and the cloud-shadows, and the distant windings of the 
river, the blue of Old Cro'-Nest, as autumn casts the shadow of 
coming winter over its bold outline, can never be less exquisite, 
while the hand of man, working humbly in collaboration, hangs his 
oriel in the air, and his balcony on the outer wall, to catch so far 
* as he can the inspiration of Nature, her changeful beauty, and her 
constant solace. 

Farther up the Hudson, at Poughkeepsie, we find the house 
and grounds of Mr. H. G. Eastman. This place, which includes a 
lawn of nine acres in extent, other grounds embracing twenty 
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acres, and surrounded by a stone wall with beautiful marble cop- 
ing, 2,000 feet long, surrounding fountains, graperies, pear and 
peach' orchard, plentiful in trees, and vines, and flowers, is only 
eight years old. The lawn is almost a miracle of greenness in our 



dry climate — a fact which Mr. Eastman attributes to his having 
brought the sod from swamps, with about two inches of the local 
soil attached. He declares that he in that way got a pretty lawn in 
a month's time, and that it has never troubled him since, except to 










Claver hurst, Summer Residence of Miss 
Louisa Kellogg. 

cut and roll it. It would seem a very neat, easy, and rapid solu- 
tion to the much-vexed question of lawn-making. 

The house is a pretty and unpretending Italian villa, embracing 
some beautiful rooms, a picture-gallery, and grand salon, which 
can be made very stately when the owner chooses. The views of 
the Hudson and the Catskills from the upper windows are most 
lovely. From the grounds, which embrace an elevated knoll, once 
crowned by an old stone tavern, where Washington and his staff 
often stopped during the war, one sees the Hudson River and the 
Catskills. This interesting old stone tavern was too far gone to be 
restored, so was taken down 
by Mr. Eastman in the con- 
struction of his place. A few 
old trees, marking the former 
line of the Albany post-road, 
were all Mr. Eastman had 
to begin with, but he has 
planted hundreds of ever- 
greens and other trees, so 
that his plantations already 
have a finished and mature 
look. 

The white-marble gate- 
posts, coping, and outlines 
to fountains, were brought 
from the Sheldon marble- 
quarries in Vermont. A foun- 
tain with thirty-eight jets or- 
naments the lower boundary 
of the park, and gold-fish 
swim in the basin. Birds 
from Florida sing in the 
branches of the trees, and 
fill the aviary in the grounds. 

Mr. Eastman throws open 




Lodge at Claverhurst. 



his park to the 
public, and in sum- 
mer provides them 
with music, and in 

the winter with skating-grounds. He says he has never had a flower 
plucked, a fruit stolen, or an injury done to his grounds, through 
this open-handed generosity, a pleasing proof of the wisdom of con- 
fidence. One of the parks of Europe has this interesting appeal 
to the same sense, in its motto over the gateway, " What is kept 
for the public pleasure, the public will please protect." The late Mrs. 

Parrish, who drew a plan for 
the Central Park, proposed 
its adoption here. Bound- 
ing one side of his park, 
Mr. Eastman has built some 
houses for rent, which he calls 
Eastman Terrace. These 
houses are in the English 
Renaissance style, and per- 
fectly meet the description 
of the " semi-detached vil- 
las " about Leamington and 
other English towns. Their 
tenants enjoy, with their oth- 
er privileges, access to Mr. 
Eastman's park, and a su- 
perb view, having the Cats- 
kill Mountain-House within 
their easy glance, and all the 
noble outline of that group 
of mountains. They are built 
of Philadelphia pressed brick, 
with Ohio - stone copings, 
while iron is used for the 
Mansard roofs. Mr. E. G. 
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Thompson was the architect. Mr. Eastman has employed, both 
in the outer and interior decorations of these houses, illuminated 
tiles, with very good effect. This is a growing taste "with our 
people, as in England, and undoubtedly a very good and genuine 
adjunct to domestic architecture. It furnishes colour, which we 
need, to keep pace with our bright sky and brilliant foliage. 
Tiles are imperishable; better than stucco, which is a delusion 
and a snare, a purchasing of present effect at the cost of future 
shabbiness. 

Invoking one image of the past in all this ripened newness, Mr. 
Eastman has placed an iron image of the ' Sphinx ' at the entrance 
to Eastman Terrace, and, could she speak and reveal to us that 
riddle for which we have all been waiting so long, she could hardly 
tell a more curious story than this, of a country-place which, in 
eight years, has become so like what, in older countries, it would 
have taken fifty to accomplish. 

The last of the group of houses given in this paper is the beauti- 



ful summer cottage of Miss Kellogg, on the Hudson. This, 
being the nest of the nightingale, is appropriately embowered in 
trees.: It has been '* built to music," and by music, and is pro- 
perly harmonious in every detail. It is mostly piazza, which *shows 
that, like all birds, its fair occupant loves the open air. Fortu- 
nately, this nightingale has no thorn in her breast, but sings be- 
cause she cannot help it. Life has been exceptionally serene to 
Miss KeHogg. She has been called a " lyric priestess." Since her 
debut in i860, when, as a trembling debutante, she sang Gilda, in 
"Rigoletto," and fainted at the end, up to her proud success in 
1864, in " Marguerite," and passing over her triumphs in London, 
in 1867, when she entered the lists with Patti, Nilsson, Lucca, 
Titiens, and Di Murska, the course of the American prima donna 
has been always upward and onward, pure, noble, and dignified, 
and her character invests her home with interest, and makes one 
look with respect on the modest cottage beneath the trees, where 
Clara Louise Kellogg passes her summers. 



BRIDGMAN'S 'AMERICAN CIRCUS IN FRANCE.' 




ISITORS to the Exhibition of the National Acade- 
my of Design, last spring, were struck by a very 
spirited painting of a circus exhibition, described 
in the catalogue as ' An American Circus in 
France.' This excellent painting we here repro- 
duce in an engraving, which faithfully depicts 
the features of the scene. The painter is Mr. 
Frederick A. Bridgman, an artist yet in the youth of his career. 
Mr. Bridgman was born in Tuskegee, Alabama, in the year 
1847. He showed a strong love for the Arts at an early age. His 
father having died, his mother removed North with her children, 
and decided to apprentice her son to bank-note engraving. Ac- 
cordingly, he began work with the American Bank-Note Company 
in 1862. During this period he painted at home, and in the winter 
season studied in the Art-schools in Brooklyn. After remaining in 
the employ of the Bank-Note Company nearly four years, his en- 
gagement was cancelled, at his own solicitation, that he might go 
to Europe to study painting. He sailed for France in May, 1866, 
and on landing went direct to Paris. After entering the Academie 
des Beaux-Arts, he began his studies under Gerome, who . gave 
much kindly advice to him, and has since that time taken great in- 
terest in his progress. 

During the first three years spent abroad, he experienced the 
usual discouragement of young artists struggling for recognition, 
notwithstanding Le Monde Illustre had engraved a number of his 
paintings, which was an honour ; but in the fourth year he painted 
his ' Circus ' and ' De quoi partent les Jeunes Filles,' the success of 
which at once brought him into notice. At this time his pictures 
were well hung in the Salon, and the Messrs. Goupil, of Paris, pur- 
chased many of his works. Young Bridgman spent his summers 
in Brittany, in the little town of Pont-Aven, the quiet resort of a 
little colony of artists, and his winters in Paris. The winter of 
i87o- , 7i, however, found him, together with a number of Ameri- 
can, English, and French artists, again in Pont-Aven, the war in- 
terfering with Art in the cities. This happening to be an unusually 
severe winter, there were two weeks of snow and ice — a thing un- 
precedented in the annals of Brittany. Taking advantage of this 
opportunity, young Bridgman, with other Americans, extempo- 
rised skates at the village blacksmith's, and astonished the peasants 
by their manoeuvres on the ice. It was at this time that he painted 
' Girls in the Way,' ' Up Early,' and other works. 

The summer following the war he went to England, but, not 
liking the fog of London,' after a brief sojourn of a month or two, 
he returned to Paris. It was in London that he conceived his 
' Apollo bearing off Cyrene,' finishing it in Paris. This picture was 
hung between two of the famous masters of France, Jules Breton 
and Bonnat. 

He then journeyed south and settled in the Pyrenees, on the 



Spanish border, where he met with Fortuny and other painters, and 
where he spent two years, being charmed with the country and cos- 
tumes. It was from this place that he sent one of several pictures 
to Mr. A. A. Low, of Brooklyn. Thence he went to Algiers, 
staying for a season. The winter of 1873-74 he spent in Egypt 
and Nubia, among the temples and obelisks, taking this occasion 
also to make an excursion up the Nile as far as the second cataract, 
engaging a boat and crew, in company with several painters. Re- 
turning from the Orient in the spring of 1874 to Paris, he brought 
with him three hundred sketches in oil, water-colours, and pencil, 
mostly of landscapes and the ruins of temples, as only a few 
models were to be had, owing to the religious scruples of the Mo- 
hammedans. With the aid of these sketches, together with the 
costumes and curiosities which he had also secured, he was enabled 
to finish, after his return to his studio in Paris, some fine Oriental 
subjects. One of the most important of these subjects was enti- 
tled ' The Interior of a Harem, or the Nubian Fortune-teller.' It 
was in the last Salon. 

Mr. Bridgman's ' Circus ' was painted when he was scarcely more 
than a student, and, when exhibited, the masterly character of the 
composition and its brilliancy of colouring excited general admira- 
tion, even among the critics of Paris. The scene represents the 
interior of an American circus. A famous athlete and woman 
rider are performing a " two-horse act," as described in the bills of 
the day. The trained horses are making their round of the ring in 
a gentle canter, urged by the crack of the ring-master's whip ; and 
the so-called " trick-clown " and his companion, the jester, are en- 
gaged in their usual antics for the delectation of the admiring crowd. 
In the original painting this central tableau forms a superb study 
of colour. The athlete, in crimson jacket and buff trunks, and the 
woman, in her gauzy costume glittering with spangles, together 
with the sturdy horses, and the clowns in their raiments of many 
colours, was a bold subject to handle for so young an artist, but it 
was successful, and its spirit is well maintained in the engraving. 
As a study of character, the little group of rustics on the left can 
hardly be excelled. In the faces the different emotions of the mind 
are ably expressed. There is the woman spectator, with her hands 
clasped, and spellbound at the equestrian act, and the fellow be- 
hind her, with a different temperament, clapping his hands at the 
vulgar antics of the clown. Again, the lout seated near the tent- 
pole has more admiration for the woman at his side than the per- 
formance in the ring. In the background the usual mixed audi- 
ence is shown, with the band throwing out its sweet strains to the 
measured tread of the horses, and the " Rocky Mountain Indian," 
seated in the broad light near the grand entrance. 

This painting is the property of Edward F. Rook, Esq., of Brook- 
lyn, by whose permission we are enabled to offer our readers the 
present engraving of it. 



